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ARGENTINA  REPORTS  REDUCED  CROP  OF  SMALL  GRAINS 


The  first  official  forecast  of  the  small-grain  harvest,  now  nearing  completion  in  Argen- 
tina, indicates  a  reduction  for  all  grains,  compared  with  last  year's  large  outturn.  The 
largest  decrease  is  reported  for  the  wheat  crop,  which,  as  estimated  at  166.7  million  bushels 
is  only  67  percent  of  the  preceding  crop,  and  is  considerably  below  average.  Present  fore- 
casts for  feed  grains  and  rye,  on  the  contrary,  though  slightly  below  last  season's  record 
level,  are  somewhat  above  average.  Later  estimates  of  the  feed  grains,  barley  and  oats,  also 
rye,  are  often  revised  downward  somewhat,  in  view  of  the  use  of  some  grain  acreage  for  pas- 
ture. 

ARGENTINA:    Grain  acreage,  yield,  and  production,  averages  1933-34  to  1942-43, 


annual  1942-43  to  1944-45 
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The  outturns  of  rye  and  barley  are 
forecast  to  be  ahput  23  and  17  percent, 
respectively,  below  the  final  estimates 
for  1943-44.  The  barley  figure  of  27.3 
million  bushels  includes  an  estimated  20 
million  bushels  of  malting  varieties,  ac- 
cording to  present  reports.  The  forecast 
production  of  63  million  bushels  of  oats 
is  about  the  same  as  the  final  estimate  for 
last  year,  but  is  much  below  early  season 
estimates  for  1943. 

The  area  sown  to  small  grains  for  the 
current  harvest  was  considerably  smaller 
than  last  season's  acreage,  especially  in 
the  case  of  wheat.  Even  the  wheat  acreage 
decrease,    however,   was  not  proportionate 


to  the  reduction  in  production,  as  the  aver- 
age yield  per  sown  acre  was  indicated  to  be 
only  10.8  bushels,  compared  with  last  year's 
reported  yield  of  14.8  bushels  per  seeded 
acre.  Reductions  in  both  area  and  yield 
were  attributed  to  unfavorable  weather. 

Drought  over  large  areas  of  the  grain 
zone  was  reported  to  have  curtailed  seedings, 
especially  of  wheat,  in  many  sections.  The 
moisture  situation  was  most  favorable  in 
the  important  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  southern  part  of  Sante  Fe ,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  and  these  areas  con- 
tinued to  have  more  favorable  conditions 
than  other  grain  areas.  Conditions  were 
relatively  unfavorable  over  much  of  Cordoba, 
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La  Pampa,  Eatre  Rios ,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Santa  Fe .  The  drought  continued,  and 
general  rains  throughout  the  grain  belt 
were  not  received  until  late  in  October. 
Many  areas  in  the  north  were,  by  that  time, 
thought  to  be  past  the  point  that  the  be- 
lated rain  could  fully  overcome  the  handicap 
of  the  former  dry  conditions. 

According  to  the  first  threshing  re- 
ports, wheat  yields  in  Buenos  Aires  were 
favorable,  being  placed  at  from  15  to  almost 
18  bushels  per  acre.  Yields  in  most  of 
the  other  Provinces  showed  wide  variations 
between  the  south  and  the  northern  sections, 
which  were  most  affected  by  the  drought. 
The  greatest  spread  was  in  Cordoba.  Thresh- 
ings in  that  Province  were  reported  to  show 
yields  of  from  4.5  bushels  in  drought  areas 
to  22.3  bushels  per  acre  in  southern  dis- 
tricts that  had  more  favorable  rainfall. 
Yields  in  Santa  Fe  and  Entre  Rios  also  va- 
ried from  around  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre. 
Least  favorable  yields  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  throughout  La  Pampa,  on  the  basis 
of  the  preliminary  threshing  returns. 

Supplies  of  wheat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crop  year  (December  1)  now  appear 
to  be  about  60  million  bushels  smaller  than 
the  large  supply  at  the  beginning  of  last 
season,  though  they  are  still  considerably 
above  average.  The  carry-over  into  the 
new  season  is  estimated  to  be  about  22  mil- 
lion bushels  larger  than  a  year  ago,  which 
would  compensate  in  small  part  for  the  re- 
duction in  the  crop,  which  was  about  83 
million  bushels  below  last  year's  production. 


ARGENTINA:    Wheat  supply  and  distribution, 
1944-45  with  comparisons 
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From  official   and  unofficial  sources, 
a/    Includes   grain  which  had  been  earmarked 
for    fuel,    but  was  estimated   to  be   unused  at 
the   end  of    the   crop  year,    as  well   as  some 
damaged   grain  considered  unfit    for  food, 
b/   Most    trade  estimates  are  above   this  of- 
ficial forecast. 

c/  Use    for    fuel,    increased    feeding,    or  loss 

from  deterioration. 

d/  Preliminary  estimates. 

Both  domestic  disappearance  and  exports 
were  somewhat  larger  in  1944  than  during 
the  preceding  year.  Exports  for  the  year 
ended  November  30  are  estimated  at  around 
95  million  bushels,  or  about  20  million 
bushels  larger  than  exports  in  1942-43. 
They  are  still,  however,  about  25  percent 
less  than  average  exports  for  the  10  years 
ended  with  1941-42. 

Judith  Edwards 


UNITED  KINGDOM  WARTIME  CONSUMPTION  AND  TRADE  IN  WOOL  AND  TEXTILES 


Wartime  consumption  of  wool  in  the  Uniti 
when  it  was  at  record  levels.  At  present  it 
production  is  down  because  of  a  reduction  in 
Exports  of  wool,   tops,  yarns,  and  cloth  have 

Retained  imports  of  foreign  and  colo- 
nial wool  fell  from  1,006  million  pounds 
in  1940  to  329  million  pounds  in  1941,  and 
after  increasing  to  412  million  pounds  in 
1942  were  down  to  a  low  of  only  267  million 
pounds  in  1943,  according  to  a  report  re- 
cently released  by  the  British  Government. 
Since  the  United  Kingdom,  even  in  peacetime, 
imports  around  85  percent  of  the  wool  it 


d  Kingdom  has  been  at  a  reduced  rate  since  1940, 
is  probably  below  the  pre-war  average.  Domestic 
sheep  numbers,  and  retained  imports  are  smaller, 
fallen  to  a  small  fraction  of  pre-war  figures. 

consumes,  these  figures  of  retained  imports 
are  a  good  indication  of  the  trend  ot  wool 
consumption  during  wartime. 

Total  consumption,  however,  is  de- 
termined by  domestic  production  and  stocks 
on  hand  as  well  as  by  imports.  Domestic 
production  during  the  years  1935-1938  aver- 
aged 107  million  pounds,  and  by  1943  had 
fallen  to  around  85  million  pounds. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM:     Foreign  wool  retained 
during  war  years  and  exports  of  tops, 
yarns,   and  cloth,   January-June  1944 
with  comparisons 
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Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a-/  Not  available. 


Stocks  of  raw  wool  when  the  war  began 
were  probably  somewhat  above  normal.  Those 
in  public  warehouses  in  London  and  in  other 
ports  and  at  railway  and  canal  depots  in 
Yorkshire  were  reported  on  July  30,  1939, 
at  197  million  pounds,  compared  with  141 
million  pounds  on  the  same  date  of  1938, 
but  no  information  is  available  regarding 
stocks  held  by  manufacturers,  which  probably 
represented  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
total. 

While  there  are  no  reports  on  current 
stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  these  are 
believed  to  be  adequate  for  several  months 
consumption  at  the  present  rate.  There  is 
also  a  large  stock  pile  of  Br i t i sh- owned 
vool  stored  in  the  United  States,  which 
s  available  for  use  when  needed.  This 
stock  pile  approximates  450  million  pounds. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  Wool  Con- 
trol has  access  to  a  large  share  of  the 
ti  tal  world  supply  of  apparel  wools  through 
purchase  of  the  exportable  surpluses  of 
Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
Nev  Zealand,  its  policy  has  been  to  limit 
the  manufacture  of  wool  for  civilian  use 
to  iare  essentials,  to  curtail  manufac- 
tures for  export,  and  to  give  priority  to 
utilization  for   the  armed  forces.     The  wool 


manufacturing  industry  has  been  concentrated 
to  a  great  extent,  and  large  numbers  of 
workers  have  thus  been  released  for  other 
essential  war  work  and  for  service  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Recently  delegations  representing  Bel- 
gian and  French  wool  industries  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  Bradford  to  negotiate  with 
the  British  Wool  Control  and  Ministry  of 
Supply  for  the  purchase  of  unmanufactured 
wool  for  their  respective  countries.  The 
President  of  the  International  Wool  Textile 
Organization,  stated  that  there  was  prac- 
tically no  wool  in  France.  The  worsted 
industry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roubaix 
was  operating  at  about  10  percent  of  pre-war 
capacity,  and  the  woolen  area  was  running 
at  about  30  percent.  Cloth  now  being  pro- 
duced there  is  composed  of  80  percent  rayon, 
15  percent  shoddy,   and  5  percent  wool. 

Mills  in  both  France  and  Belgium  were 
reported  to  be  practically  undamaged  and 
the  machinery  in  condition  to  handle  raw 
material  for  immediate  production.  Re- 
sumption of  manufacture  in  these  countries 
should  have  some  effect  in  reducing  the 
wartime  accumulation  of  wool,  as  average 
yearly  consumption  in  France  and  Belgium 
during  the  period  1934-1938  approximated 
500  million  pounds  -  around  400  million 
in  France  and  100  million  in  Belgium.  Do- 
mestic production  of  wool  in  France  was 
equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  consumed  and  in  Belgium  it 
was  only  about  1  percent. 

Most  of  the  wool  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  retained  there  and  manu- 
factured into  yarns  and  cloth.  Normally, 
the  unmanufactured  wool  exported  consists 
principally  of  reexports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  wool,  with  relatively  small  quan- 
tities of  domestic  wool  and  wool  pulled 
from  imported  skins. 

Exports  of  yarns  and  cloth  have  always 
been  important  items  in  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  peacetime,  and  th» 
decline  in  these  exports  since  the  war  began 
shows  how  the  war  has  affected  the  industry. 
Compared  with  the  pre-war  average  of  1935- 
1938,  exports  of  wool  tops  in  1943  were 
down  82  percent;  wool  yarns  77  percent, 
and  wool  cloth  61  percent. 
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A  suggestion  by  Lord  Barnby  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  wool  textiles  should 
be  given  first  place  in  a  scheme  of  pri- 
orities for  exports  was  well  received  by 
the  woolen  industry,  which  has  the  necessary 
machinery  and  raw  material  to  expand  opera- 
t ions  for  the  export  trade,  and  now  only 
needs  the  release  of  essential  labor.  The 
industry  also  was  pleased  with  the  statement 
from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  the  National  Union  of  Manufacturers  on 
December  7,  1944,  to  the  effect  that  when 
post-war  export  trade  is  resumed  the  Board 
of  Trade  does  not  intend  to  carry  on  the 
direction  of  exports  to  any  considerable 
extent.  One  of  the  fears  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  exporters  was  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  after  the  war  would  continue  to 
direct  exports  to  specific  markets  under 
quota  arrangements. 

The  British  Wool  Control  recently  re- 
duced the  prices  at  which  it  sells  wool  to 
manufacturers  producing  for  export.  These 
reductions  were  roughly  8  percent  for  finer 
wools, '10  percent  for  medium  wools,  and  12 
percent  for  coarser  wools  below  the  prices 
prevailing  during  the  27  months  extending 
from  July  1,  1942,  to  September  30,  1944. 
This  action  is  expected  to  give  some  en- 
couragement to  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  export. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  wool  trade  situation  has 
been  the  resumption  of  export  trade  in  wool 
cloth  and  blankets  with  the  United  States, 
and  Central  and  South  America,  following 
a  ban  that  lasted  16  months.  Exports  of 
wool  cloth  and  blankets  for  American  markets 
were  prohibited  in  June  1943.  In  February 
1944  the  Board  of  Trade  modified  its  atti- 
tude to  permit  limited  quantities  of  ap- 
proved cloth  from  existing  stocks  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  but  refused 
to  permit  new  production  for  this  market. 

Limited  quantities  of  woven  wool  cloth 
and  blankets  for  the  United  States  were 
allocated  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
Central  and  South  America  for  the  4  months 
October  1,  1944,  to  January  31,  1945,  with 
provision  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material 
from  the  Wool  Control  for  production  of  the 
allocated  cloth  and  blankets.  Allocations 


to  individual  exporters  for  the  ration  pe- 
riod were  equal  to  18  percent  of  exports 
in  the  same  period  of  the  basic  year  Novem- 
ber 1940  to  October  1941.  Other  countries 
for  which  export  allocations  were  issued 
included  most  of  the  colonies  of  British 
and  Allied  countries  in  Africa,  Middle  East, 
and  West  Indies. 

Another  recent  action  of  the  Wool  Con- 
trol that  is  favorable  for  the  export  trade 
was  the  issuance  of  wool  for  the  production 
of  patterns  for  export  to  overseas  customers. 
For  some  time  exporters  have  complained 
that  they  were  handicapped  in  their  post-war 
planning  through  inability  to  make  samples 
for  submission  to  overseas  customers. 

At  the  special  request  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Wool 
Control  have  agreed  to  issue  a  special  al-' 
location  of  worsted  suitings  and  flannels 
for  export  to  Canada.  It  is  understood  that 
considerable  quantities  of  cloth  are  to  be 
purchased,  and  exporters  have  been  invited 
to  make  substantial  offers,  providing  de- 
livery will  not  interfere  with  or  delay 
execution  of  Government  contracts  or  orders 
for  utility  cloth.  Canada  has  taken  a  large 
part  of  British  overseas  exports  during 
the  war.  In  1938  the  exports  of  woolen 
and  worsted  cloth  to  Canada  represented 
only  15  percent  of  total  shipments,  but 
by  1943  the  proportion  had  risen  to  40  per- 
cent. The  proportion  of  wool  tops  exported 
to  Canada  in  1938  was  25  percent  of  the 
total,  whereas  in  1943  it  had  increased 
to  75  percent. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:    Exports  of  wool  tops 
and  cloth  to  Canada,  1938-1943 


YEAR 

;     WOOL  TOPS 

WOOL  CLOTH 

:  1,000 
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square  yards 

1938   

..:  8 

14 

1939   

.  .  :  10 

15 

1940   

.  .  :  12 

20 

1941   

,  .  :  11 

20 

18 

1943   

.  .  :  7 

17 

Compiled    from  official  sources. 

Esther  H.  Johnson 
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INDIAN  CASHEW  CROP  SMALLER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 


The  preliminary  estimate  of  cashew-nut  production  in  India  in  1944  is  33,600  short  tons, 
unshelled  basis,  compared  with  37,800  tons  in  1943  and  50,400  in  1942.  The  1944  estimate 
is  33  percent  under  the  5-year  (1938-1942)  average  of  50,900  tons.  The  crop  in  South  India 
(the  Malabar  Coast  production  area)  is  estimated  at  28,000  tons  as  compared  with  31,100  tons 
in  1943  and  38,100  in  1942.  In  the  Bombay  district  the  estimate  is  5,600  tons,  a  decline 
of  16  percent  from  the  6,700  tons  produced  in  1943  and  a  54-percent  decline  from  the  12,300 
tons  reported  for  1942. 


Adverse  weather  during  the  growing 
season  is  responsible  for  the  smaller  pro- 
duction. Recent  reports  indicate  that  with 
the  transfer  of  many  plantations  from  Brit- 
ish to  Indian  ownership,  more  cashew  trees 
will  be  planted  for  shade  purposes  along 
the  boundaries  of  tea  and  rubber  estates. 
This  will  increase  production  slightly  in 
the  future.  The  acreage  planted  exclusively 
to  cashew  trees  is  relatively  small  in  India; 
most  of  the  production  comes  from  scattered 
plantings  and  wild  trees. 

BRITISH   I  rO  IA  :     Estimated  product  ion  of 
cashew  nuts,    1944  with  comparisons 
(unshelled  basis) 


YEAR 

PRODUCTION 

YEAR 

PRODUCTION 

Average 

1938-1942 
1935   

Short  tons 

50, 900 
44,000 
39,800 
52,900 
50,300 

1939   

1940   

?941   

1942   

1943   

1944  a/   .  . 

Short  tons 
51,500 
48,700 
53,800 
50,400 
37,800 
33,600 

1936   

1937   

1938   

Official  sources . 
§.  /  Preliminary. 


There  were  no  imports  of  African  ca- 
shews into  India  for  shelling  during  1944, 
and  none  are  expected  until  after  the  war. 
An  import  ban  went  into  effect  in  April 
1943  for  the  purpose  of  saving  shipping, 
and  Indian  cashew  interests  believe  that 
it  will  continue  in  effect  until  shipping 
becomes  more  plentiful  after  the  war.  Bom- 
bay importers  of  African  cashews  are  urging 
the  Government  to  remove  the  restriction, 
while  those  in  South  India  oppose  the  re- 
mova 1 . 

The  beginning  of  the  1943-44  marketing 
season  witnessed   the   introduction  of  the 


second  program  for  the  procurement  of  cashew- 
nut-shell  oil  by  the  United  States  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Under  that  program, 
a  price  of  $250  per  long  ton  was  paid  for 
the  oil,  while  the  kernels  produced  in  con- 
junction with  the  oil  were  certified  and 
permitted  import  into  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  1  pound  of  kernels  for  each, 
pound  of  oil  delivered. 

While  the  purchase  of  cashew-nut  -  she  1 1 
oil  was  directly  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  kernels  produced 
were  permitted  to  be  sold  on  a  free  market 
in  India.  Shipping  space  to  the  United 
States  was  provided  for  these  kernels  and 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  cashew-nut  kernels 
produced  under  the  first  (1942)  program, 
but  not  shipped  during  1'942.  An  assess- 
ment of  7  cents  per  pound  was  to  be  payable 
by  the  importer  on  each  pound  of  kernels 
brought  into  the  United  States.  The  assess- 
ment was  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
oil  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  was  in  addition  to  the  usual 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound.  The  new  (1944) 
program  caused  a  boom  in  the  cashew-nut 
industry  in  India  and  a  steady  rise  in  the 
prices  of  raw  nuts. 

The  requirement  target  of  the  second 
cashew-nut  -  shell  oil  program  was  completed 
sometime  in  April  1944.  Cashew-nut  kernels 
and  ca s hew- nu t - she  1 1  oil  were  removed  from 
the  United  States  General  Imports  Order 
M-63,  on  May  27,  1944,  and  June  29,  1944, 
respectively.  Prices  of  raw  nuts,  which 
had  declined  during  January-March  1944  and 
May  1944,  respectively,  increased  rapidly 
and  in  July  1944  reached  the  highest  level 
ever  recorded. 

In  the  Bombay  area  prices  began  to 
rise  in  January  1944  and  remained  firm  until 
April.  The  improved  price  situation  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  permission  had 
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been  granted  to  ship  an  additional  30,000 
cases  to  the  United  States.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cashew- shel 1-oil  program  and  the  subsequent 
delinking  of  kernels  from  the  actual  ship- 
ment of  oil  caused  a  sudden  spurt  in  May, 
which  reached  its  peak  in  August. 

While  the  operation  of  the  cashew-nut 
factories  in  Malwan,  Vengurla,  and  Goa  (Por- 
tuguese India)  during  the  year  ended  August 
31,  1944,  were  more  satisfactory  than  in 
the  previous  year,  processing  activity  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  factories  was  more 
or  less  confined  to  the  period  April-July 
1944,  because  of  the  subnormal  supply  of 
raw  nuts  due  to  the  absence  of  imported 
nuts. 

Shipments  of  shelled  nuts  from  both 
districts  to  the  United  States  were  not  as 
heavy  during  the  year  as  in  the  years  just 
prior  to  the  war.  The  total  exports  were 
only  25  percent  of  pre-war  levels.  The 
heaviest  monthly  movements  from  both  dis- 
tricts were  in  August,  January,  and  March. 
The  South  India  district  exported  about 
82  percent  of  the  total  and  the  remainder 
came  from  Bombay. 

Prices  quoted  by  Madras  exporters  for 
cashew  kernels,  per  pound,  c.  and  f.  New 
York,  during  the  12-month  period  ended  Au- 
gust 31,   1944,  were  as  follows: 


320- count  wholes  Broken 

1943  Cenrs  Cenrs 

September  ceiling  50  40 

October  free  market  70  47  to  53 

November  70  to  75  53  to  56 

December  72  to  75  55  to  56 

1944 

January  72  55 

February  70  53 

March  72  55 

April  68  49 

May  68  49 

June  68  49 

July  64  47 

August  64  47 


The  outlook  for  the  present  marketing 
season  is  somewhat  uncertain.     The  removal 


of  restrictions  on  exports  to  the  United 
States  does  not  mean  that  the  rather  tight 
shipping  situation  has  been  eased.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  the  availability  of  ship- 
ping for  nonessential  items  continues  as 
a  limiting  factor.  Trade  circles  are  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  United  King- 
dom, Australia,  and  other  British  Empire 
countries  will  again  enter  the  market  as 
soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  is  ended. 

Although  it  was  the  belief  in  Bombay 
at  one  time  that  a  system  of  export  permits 
on  a  quota  basis  would  be  established  in 
respect  to  cashew-nut  kernels,  the  Expor  c 
Trade  Controller  at  Madras  has  stated  that 
no  such  procedure  is  contemplated.  The 
Controller  stated  that  licenses  are  issued 
freely  for  shipments  of  cashew-nut  kernels 
to  the  United  States,  conditioned  only  to 
the  extent  that  American  import  license 
number,  stating  the  quantity  allowed,  shall 
be  produced  before  such  licenses  are  issued. 

Indications  are  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  over  present  high  prices 
and  that  it  has  recommended  that  South  India 
Cashew  Organizations  take  steps  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  prices  before  the  ex- 
port market  is  lost.  In  this  connection 
Bombay  merchants  have  suggested  that  they 
be  permitted  to  import  cheaper  African  nuts 
to  lower  their  production  costs. 

UNITED  STATES:    Total  imports  of  cashew 


nuts  from  all  countries,  1942-43 
with  comparisons  (Shelled  basis) 


YEAR 
(JULY-JUNE) 

IMPORTS 

YEAR 
(JULY-JUNE) 

IMPORTS 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Average  - 

1933-  34  .  .  . 

7,034 

1938-39  to 

1934-35  .  .  . 

8,972 

1942-43  . 

12,858 

1935-36  .  .  . 

10^581 

1933-34  to 

1936-37  ... 

12,858 

1942-43  . 

11, 679 

1937-38  .  . . 

13,056 

Annual  - 

1938-  39  .  . . 

14, 674 

1929-30  .. 

1,767 

1939-40  .  .  . 

12,  699 

1930-31  .. 

3,718 

1940-41  .  . . 

16, 695 

1931-32  .. 

6,583 

1941-42  . . . 

15,772 

1932-33  .  . 

3,  576 

1942-43  . . . 

4,449 

Compiled    from  official  sources. 
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LATE  COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

CORN  CROP  IN  NICARAGUA  ADEQUATE 
DESPITE  DROUGHT  DAMAGE 

The  drought  in  Nicaragua  continued 
through  November,  with  only  scattered  rain- 
fall received,  according  to  recent  reports. 
Though  the  corn  crop  is  believed  to  have 
suffered  some  damage,  the  production  is 
still  expected  to  be  adequate  for  domestic 
needs,  with  perhaps  even  a  small  exportable 
surplus.  Nicaragua  is  ordinarily  on  a  net 
export  basis.  The  corn  harvest  normally 
extends  from  November  to  February. 

PARAGUAY  REPORTS 
FAVORABLE  CORN  PROSPECTS 

Growing  conditions  for  corn  in  Paraguay 
are  reported  to  be  favorable,  and  prospects 
are  promising  for  that  crop,  if  these  con- 
ditions continue.  Much-needed  rains  fell 
over  wide  areas  recently  and  increased  crop 
prospects  generally.  The  corn  harvest  was 
almost  a  complete  failure  in  1944. 

EGYPTIAN  RICE 
PRODUCTION  UP 

The  1944  Egyptian  rice  crop  was  of- 
ficially announced  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture at  39,260,000  bushels  CI. 148  million 
pounds  milled^,  which  is  a  large  increase 
above  the  revised  estimate  for  the  1943 
crop  of  33,658,000  bushels  (984  million 
pounds').  The  production  was  larger  despite 
a  slightly  decreased  rice  acreage,  as  the 
1944  area  was  estimated  at  643,000  acres 
against  667,000  the  year  before.  Growing 
and  harvesting  conditions  were  reported 
favorable  over  practically  all  the  rice 
area,  which  is  located  principally  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Delta.  The  water  sup- 
ply was  plentiful  in  1944,  in  direct  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  preceding  season, 
when  a  water  shortage  materially  reduced 
the  yield. 


Egyptian  rice  production  during  the 
past  4  years  has  increased,  on  the  average, 
by  about  5  million  bushels  (150  million 
pounds')  annually,  even  though  two  small 
crops  were  harvested  during  this  time.  The 
gain  is  attributed  to  increased  acreage 
rather  than  to  improved  yields,  as  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre,  slightly  above  60  bush- 
els, is  about  the  same  as  in  past  years. 
The  rice  area  increased  by  about  150,000 
acres  in  the  same  period.  The  amount  of 
rice  harvested  in  Egypt  from  year  to  year 
is  variable,  as  the  crop  is  dependent  upon 
the  water  supply  from  the  Nile  River,  which 
is  sometimes  insufficient  to  cultivate  all 
the  area  planted  to  rice. 

PARAGUAY  PRODUCES 
LARGE  RICE  CROP 

The  1944  Paraguayan  rice  harvest  is 
the  largest  on  record,  according  to  in- 
formation from  Asuncion.  The  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  440,000  and  490,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  the  377,000  bush- 
els produced  a  year  earlier.  The  exportable 
surplus  from  the  1944  crop  is  reported  as 
amounting  to  about  6  million  pounds.  Para- 
guay imported  minor  quantities  of  rice  be- 
fore the  war,  but  production  during  the  war 
has  increased  sufficiently  to  furnish  do- 
mestic requirements  and  leave  some  rice 
for  exportation. 

VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

URUGUAYAN  OILSEED  PROSPECTS 
FAVORABLE 

Reports  from  Uruguay  indicate  that 
yields  from  the  1944-45  oilseed  crops  and 
the  quantities  available  for  export  will 
compare  favorably  with,  and  may  exceed, 
those  of  last  season.  Stocks  of  flaxseed, 
sunflower  seed,  and  peanuts  are  now  ex- 
hausted. Flaxseed  exports  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1944  amounted  to  1,244,000  bush- 
els  compared  with  1,403,000   in   the  same 
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months  of  1943.  Shipments  of  linseed  oil 
increased  from  1,973,000  pounds  for  the 
12  months  in  1943  to  7,493,000  pounds  during 
January-September  1944.  The  export  price 
of  flaxseed  at  the  dock  in  Montevideo  ad- 
vanced from  10.50  pesos  per  100  kilograms 
($1.76  per  bushel)  in  January  to  13.80  pesos 
C$2. 31)  in  September. 

There  has  been  no  official  forecast 
for  the  1944-45  Uruguayan  sunf lower- seed 
crop.  Trade  sources  estimate,  however, 
that  about  200,000  acres  have  been  sown 
and  that  production  should  be  approximately 
70,000  short  tons,  compared  with  132,000 
acres  and  44,000  tons  last  season.  Probably 
50,000.  tons  of  sunflower  seed  and  5,000 
tons  of  peanuts  will  be  required  to  produce 
the  edible  oil  needed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. There  were  no  exports  of  sun- 
flower seed  or  oil  in  1944.  Very  little 
information  is  available  regarding  the  1944- 

45  peanut  crop  except  that  prospects  are 
favorable. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

COTTON  EXPORTS  FROM  PERU 
REMAIN  LOW 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Peru  declined 
from  20,000  bales  (of  478  pounds)  in  Novem- 
ber to  around  6,000  in  December,  and  pre- 
liminary reports  indicate  that  the  1944 
total  may  not  have  exceeded  114,000  bales 
as  compared  with  157,000  bales  for  1943. 
Practically  all  of  the  decline  is  accounted 
for  by  reduced  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 

Port  stocks  have  been  increased  steadi- 
ly since  the  1944  crop  began  to  enter  the 
market  about  April  1944.  These  stocks,  as 
of  December  7,  1944,  were  placed  at  356,000 
bales  compared  with  a  carry-over  o'  201,000 
at  the  end  of  1943.  Mill  stocks,  usually 
amounting  to  about  2  months'  requirements, 
were  small,  as  annual  consumption  is  equiva- 
lent to  around  55,000  bales  (53,000  in  1943). 

Spot  quotations  for  Tanguis  type  5 
at  Lima  were  steady  at  about  102  soles  per 

46  kilos  (15.47  cents  per  pound)  from  the 
week  ended  October  26  through  December  30. 
Sales  of  the  1944  crop,  registered  during 
the  first  10  months  of  the  year,  were  equiv- 
alent to  229,000  bales,  or  about  80  percent 


of  the  crop.  The  Tanguis  variety  repre- 
sented 89  percent  of  the  total. 

COTTON  CROP  IN  COLOMBIA 
SHOWS  SLIGHT  INCREASE 

The  1944  cotton  crop  in  Colombia  is 
estimated  at  22,000  bales  (of  478  pounds) 
compared  with  20,000  in  1943.  Government 
efforts  to  increase  cotton  production  with 
price  support  and  technical  aids  have  been 
only  partly  successful,  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  production  has  fluctuated  within  a 
5,000-bale  limit  in  recent  years. 

A  schedule  of  minimum  prices  for  domes- 
tic cotton  was  established  by  Government  de- 
cree on  January  12,  1942,  and  import  duties 
on  certain  types  of  cotton  yarns  were  in- 
creased. A  decree  of  December  30,  1943, 
raised  the  minimum  prices  by  about  2  United 
States  cents  per  pound.  Prices  for  type 
"L"  (Atlantico)  Corriente,  regular,  were  set 
at  3.69  pesos  per  arroba  of  12.5  kilograms 
(7.66  cents  per  pound)  for  seed  cotton  and 
91  centavos  per  kilogram  (23.62  cents  per 
pound  for  ginned  cotton).  The  schedule  of 
prices  for  the  nine  grades  listed  range 
from  3.29  to  4.65  pesos  (6.83  to  9.66  cents) 
for  seed  cotton  and  80  to  97  centavos  (20.76 
to  25.18  cents)  for  lint.  These  prices  are 
made  effective  by  requirements  that  mills 
buy  specified  quotas  of  domestic  cotton  in 
order  to  obtain  permits  to  import  needed 
foreign  cotton. 

Mill  consumption  in  1943  was  estimated 
at  85,000  bales  and  amounted  to  about  48,000 
bales  during  the  first  half  of  1944.  This 
high  rate  of  mill  activity  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, as  mill  stocks  of  cotton  on  August  1, 
1944,  were  equivalent  to  nearly  one  year's 
requirements,  and  consumer  purchasing  power 
is  sufficiently  high  to  maintain  a  strong 
demand  for  cotton  goods.  Inability  to  ob- 
tain new  machinery  and  replacement  parts  .'or 
old  equipment  were  the  principal  limitations 
on  further  expansion  of  mill  operations. 

Imports  of  cotton  in  1943  were  about  10 
percent  less  than  the  total  of  88,000  bales 
for  1942.  More  than  half  of  the  1943  im- 
ports were  obtained  from  Brazil  and  the 
remainder  was  composed  largely  of  cotton 
from  Haiti,  Paraguay,  and  Peru,  in  order 
of  importance. 
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WEEKLY  COTTON   RiCE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

Following  are  the  prices  of  certain 
foreign  growths  and  Qualities  of  cotton 
in  specified  markets.  The  quotations  are 
for  the  last  business  day  of  the  weeks  in- 
d  icated. 

COTTON:    Frice  per  pound  in  specified 
markets,  December  30,    1944,  with  comparisons 


MARKET  LOCATION,  WEEK  ENDED 


KIND,  AND  QL'AL ; TY 

:  DEC. 

23- 

DEC. 

30 

:  Cents  : 

Cents 

Alexandria  (spot) 

Ashmouni ,  F.G.F  

:  29. 

23 

29. 

23 

:  32. 

15 

32 

15 

15 

31 

94 

Bombay  (March  1945  futures') 

12 

17 

01 

Bombay  ( spot) 

:  36 

31 

35 

31 

Lima  (spot) 

:  15 

47 

15 

47 

Reci  f e  ( spot ) 

68 

12 

51 

:  13 

50 

13 

50 

Sao  Paulo  (spot) 

S3o  Paulo.  Type  5   

:  13 

99 

14 

16 

Torreon  (spot) 

Middling.    15  16"   

:  18 

09 

17 

.75 

Compiled  from  cabled  reports  from  American 
representatives  abroad. 

TANGANYIKA  LEVIES  TAX  ON  EXPORTS 
OF  SISAL  FIBER 

A  tax  equivalent  to  about  $2.33  per 
long  ton  on  sisal  fiber  exported  from  Tan- 
ganyika, British  East  Africa,  became  effec- 
tive November  1.  1944.  An  annual  revenue 
of  approximately  $253^,500  can  be  expected 
at  present  production  levels.  Practically 
all  of  the  crop  is  exported. 

Production  durine  the  past  year  is 
estimated  at  about  109.000  long  tons,  and 
output  is  not  expected  to  decrease  during 
immediately  succeeding  years  because  of  the 
price  guarantee  by  the  British  Government. 
See  June  1944  Summary  of  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  for  a  discussion  of  sisal  prices. 
Production  in  all  of  British  East  Africa 
probably  exceeded  143.000   long  tons  in  1943. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  HUTS 
ARGENTINE  FRUIT  PRODUCTION 

Production  of  apples  in  Argentina  in 
the  1944-45  season  is  estimated  at  7,010,000 
boxes  of  44  pounds,  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent over  the  previous  crop.  This  is  the 
second  largest  crop  on  reccrd,  the  largest 
being  in  1942-43  when  7,235,000  boxes  were 
produced.  In  the  Rio  Negro  Valley,  growth 
of  the  apple  crop  was  favored  by  good  grow- 
ing conditions,  and  sore  new  orchards  came 
into  bearing. 

Pear  production,  estimated  at  4,203,000 
boxes  of  44  pounds,  is  a  decrease  of  about 
1  percent   from  last  year. 

Grape  production  at  220.750  short  tons 
is  a  decrease  of  19  percent  from  last  year. 
The  decrease  is  due  to  attacks  of  woolly 
aphis  and  generally  unfavorable  conditions. 

ARGENTINA:     Production  of  fruit 


1940-41 

to  1944- 

45 

SEASON 

APPLES- 

PEACHES: 

GRAPES: 

APRICOTS 

1,000 
boxes 

•  1,000 
bashels 

Short 
tons 

Shor  t 
tons 

1940- 

41   .  .  . 

4  .  4R4 

4,151 

231,483 

1941- 

42   .  .  . 

4.  259 

2,866- 

228.837 

7,937 

1942- 

43  .  .  . 

7.235 

•  6,758 

261, 686 

14.337 

1943- 

44  .  .  . 

6.268 

4,436 

277, 669 

8,102 

1944- 

45  .  .  . 

7 1  ni  o 

5.911 

220, 570 

9,204 

PEARS 

QUINCES 

PLUMS 

CHERRIES 

1940- 

41   .  .  . 

4,935 

689 

22,266 

1 .246 

1941- 

42  .  .  . 

3.  650 

657- 

14,330 

5,622 

1942- 

43  .  .  . 

6.R69 

920 

32, 063 

8.407 

1943- 

44  .  .  . 

6,ono 

801 

27, 172 

4,  519 

1944- 

45  .  . . 

5,912 

799- 

31 ,250 

2,480 

Compiled    from  official  sources. 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  CROP 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Production  of  pears  in  South  Africa 
for  the  1943-'*4  cror  is  estimated  at  14,000 
tons  (560,000  bushels  of  50  pounds).  This 
is  14  percent  less  than  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  16,000  tons.  None  of  the  crop  was 
exported  but  was  disposed  of  by  the  Decidu- 
ous Fruit  Board  as  follows:  2,000  tons 
s  eld  fresh,  6,000  tons  to  canners,  and  6,000 
tons  dehydrated. 
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Production  of  apples  is  estimated  at 
about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  or 
1  million  cases  of  40  pounds.  The  entire 
crop  was  disposed  of  through  usual  channels 
as  a  result  of  sufficient  local  demand. 

INCREASE  IN  MOROCCAN 
WINE  PRODUCTION 

Production  of  wine  in  French  Morocco 
during  1944  is  estimated  at  13,208,000  gal- 
lons, an  increase  of  66  percent  over  1943. 
The  principal  wine-producing  area  of  French 
Morocco  is  located  at  Meknes  and  extends 
south  to  Fez.  Wine  grapes  near  Fez  were 
almost  completely  ruined  by  "Phylloxera," 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  replant  all 
grape  areas,  which  will  take  approximately 
10  years.  Moroccan  laws  forbid  planting 
of  any  new  lands  to  grapes  because  of  in- 
creased plantings  of  cereals. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  wine 
consumption  has  increased,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  import  from  Algeria.  Vine  has  not 
been  exported  from  Morocco  since  1941,  when 
2,000,000  gallons  were  exported,  but  imports 
have  increased  from  290,000  gallons  in  1941 
to  10,600,000  in  1944. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTION 
OF  DRY  PEAS 

The  1944  production  of  dry  peas,  in 
Canada,  now  estimated  at  1,313,000  bushels 
(787,800  100-pound  bags'),  is  16  percent  less 
than  the  1,562,000  bushels  (937,200  bags) 
harvested  in  1943  but  above  the  1936-1940 
average  of  1,291,000  bushels  (774,600  bags). 
The  production  of  dry  peas,  no  longer  con- 
centrated in  Ontario,  has  shifted  to  Western 
Canada,  notably  to  Manitoba  and  Alberta. 

The  1944  acreage  of  83,600  acre-s  is 
18  percent  less  than  the  102,200  acres  in 
1943,  and  far  below  the  1944  goal  of  200,000 
acres.  A  goal  of  83,600  acres,  the  acreage 
grown  in  1944,  has  been  adopted  for  1945, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  reached 
and  probably  exceeded. 

Yields  of  dry  peas  in  1944  of  15.7 
bushels  (9.4  bags)  per  acre  were  consider- 
ably below  normal  but  s  lightly  above  the 
1943  figure  of  15.3  bushels  (9.2  bags). 


A  crop  of  1,313,000  bushels  is  not  ex- 
pected to  permit  any  substantial  export  and 
indicates  little  likelihood  of  the  United 
Kingdom  obtaining  the  200,000  bushels  hoped 
for.  Per  capita  civilian  consumption  of 
dry  peas  in  1944  is  estimated  at  5.4  pounds, 
or  slightly  above  the  5.3  pounds  in  1943, 
but  lower  than  the  1935-1939  average  of 
5.6  pounds.  Imports  and  exports  during 
the  1943-44  crop  year  (August- July)  were  ap- 
proximately equal,  being  95,000  and  102,000 
bushels  (57,000  and  61,200  bags),  respec- 
tively. Only  small  quantities  of  dry  peas 
have  been  taken  by  canners,  and  this  use 
has  now  declined  almost  to  zero. 

Dry-pea  prices  have  increased  mate- 
rially since  1938,  as  shown  by  the  average 
price  paid  to  farmers.  The  average  for  1944 
of  $4.40  per  100-pound  bag  compares  with 
$3.80  in  1943,  and  $3.68  in  1942.  These 
averages. are  below  the  $5.00  per  bag  paid 
by  Ontario  canners,  although  canners'  prices 
have  dropped  from  the  high  level  attained 
in  the  1939-1941  period,  when  they  averaged 
from  $5.90  to  $7.30  per  bag. 

ARGENTINA  EXPANDS  ACREAGE 
OF  EARLY  POTATOES 

The  area  planted  to  early  crop  potatoes 
in  Argentina  for  the  1944-45  season  is  re- 
ported as  60,500  hectares  (149,500  acres), 
an  increase  of  3,800  hectares,  (9,400  acres) 
or  6.7  percent  over  the  1943-44  acreage. 
The  increase  is  largely  in  the  Province 
of  Santa  Fe ,  which  has  73.2  percent  of  the 
total  acreage,  and  offsets  decreases  in 
Tucuman,  Salta,   and  Jujuy. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

REDUCTION  IN  LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS 
IECESSARY  IN  GERMANY 

A  short  fodder  supply,  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  transporting  feed  and  live- 
stock, and  the  evacuation  of  border  areas, 
have  made  it  necessary  to  liquidate  con- 
siderable numbers  of  livestock  in  Germany, 
according  to  recent  German  press  reports. 
The  latest  of  these  reports  stresses  the 
need   for   reducing  hog  numbers   in  western 
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Germany  but  indicates  that  in  the  eastern 
areas,  numbers  could  be  maintained  or  even 
increased  moderately.  Because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  utilizing  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  supply  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  the 
principal  feeds  for  hogs,  for  human  con- 
sumption, no  great  increase  in  hog  numbers 
is  feasible  at  present. 

In  recent  years,  hogs  in  Germany  have 
been  fed  mainly  on  beets  and  beet  tops.  One 
authority  states  that  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary fodder  beet,  which  has  a  sugar  content 
of  only  4  percent,  a  new  variety  containing 
about  8  percent  of  sugar  is  being  fed.  In 
addition,  beets  normally  used  for  producing 
sugar  and  having  a  sugar  content  of  about 
20  percent  have  been  fed  in  increasing  quan- 
tities. In  order  that  new  methods  of  feed- 
ing might  be  more  widely  known  and  properly 
understood  in  Germany,  a  prize  competition 
was  held  among  farmers,  with  600  competitors 
entered.  This  contest  demonstrated  that  a 
weight   increase  of  2.8  pounds  daily  with 


feed  composed  of  beet  tops,  sugar-beet  pulp, 
and  a  small  amount  of  potato  offal  was  pos- 
sible, compared  with  a  gain  of  1.6  pounds 
from  a  ration  of  potatoes  only. 

Latest  reports  indicate  that  pork  was 
scarce  in  Germany  early  last  fall  and  that 
which  was  available  was  utilized  mainly 
as  a  substitute  fat.  More  recently,  when 
the  price  of  fat  hogs  was  lowered,  there  was 
an  increase  in  market  receipts  of  hogs.  The 
tight  feed  situation  in  the  fall,  combined 
with  the  evacuation  of  eastern  and  western 
fronts,  also  resulted  in  heavy  marketings 
of  cattle  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
beef  supply.  Considerable  quantities  of 
beef  were  stored,  and  an  extra  ration  of 
250  grams  weekly  was  allowed  during  the 
period  November  6-20.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cheese  ration  was  reduced  by  125  grams. 
Large  quantities  of  veal  are  in  prospect  for 
next  spring,  and  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  granting  of  a  higher  veal  ra- 
tion at  that  time  as  a  substitute  for  pork. 


